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For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 





Persons wishing to purchase, by examining this machine critically, and using it according to 
the directions accompanying each Mill, will find that it possesses many important advantages, 
over any other mill heretofore invented ; among which are, that the grinding parts, or parts which 
necessarily get painted, can, in Jess than a quarter of a minute, be taken entirely from the frame 
and thrown into water, which, (this last improvement,) supersedes the necessity of cleaning, 
except for a change of colors. And also, this Mill is always kept in any order the user wishes, 
by filing, which is a very important advantage over any other mill heretofore invented. 

Purchasers will please recollect that they are generally finished in order for common painting, 
and using will wear them fit for the finest work. 


One of these machines has been exhibited at the late Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
of the city of New-York, and obtained the First Premium for its superiority in construction.— 
Certificates to the following effect were produced, (all from persons who have used other mills, and 
thrown them aside to give place for the kind here offered): That its durability and simplicity in 
its Construction—the unparalleled quantity which it grinds to each revolution—the ease with which 
it is taken apart and cleaned for different colors, and the small quantity wasted in grinding fine 


colors; together with several other important advantages ovéet any other mill which the undersigned | 


has seen, entitle it to the approbation and encouragement of coming into general use, signed by 
Messrs. Ketiy & Curry, J.T. Moore, jr. P. S. Carpenter, D. O. Macomper, Luxe Tornoss, 
and J. B. Etmenporr, New-York; G. Hatt, Brooklyn; Prescorr & Prrry, Troy; Warp & 
Ross, Schenectady ; Epcerron & Annaste, Little Falls, and W. & G. F. Wicker, Utica. An- 
other signed by Wa. Haney and G. W. Harris, certifying that they have seen one of them grind 
150 Ib. of White Lead in 45 minutes. Another signed by E. Trask, H. H. Hotmes, R. Monv- 
GomeRY, certifying that they have seen one of them grind 50 Ib. of white lead, by hand, in 15 min- 
utes, the diameter of which is no more than 74 inches. 


The Subscriber will now warrant his mills to grind as above asserted, on special contracts. 
Many other certificates, from an equally respectable source, might be presented, but these are 
deemed abundant for this place. 


These mills are as well calculated for water as oil colors.—Price single, $8. A liberal dis- 
count made to purchasers by the dozen. 


residence with those of whom they purchase. 


{= All communications addressed to the Agent, will be punctually attended to. 


Purchasers will please leave their name and place of| least every year. 


| CHINESE MULBERRY. 

| Jr the following article is correct, and we know 
}nothing to the contrary, it is highly important that 
those who are concerned or feel an interest in the 
| American manufacture of silk should be apprised 
fof the facts it contains. It is, likewise, an inmpert- 
fant question whether the Morus Multicaulis wiil 
jendure the severity of the winter in the northern 
| States, 

In an article, written by Judge Buel, and 
{published in the New England Farmer, Nov. 2, 
1831, vol. x, p. 121, it is stated as follows: 

‘We had two plants of the Chinese mulberry 
in our nursery last season, one budded, the other 
on its natural roots, They both grew vigorously, 
and both were killed by the severity of the winter, 
root and branch. I mention this fact as suggest- 
ing a doubt, whether this desirable plant will en- 
(dure our winters. I would like to learn how it 
has fared in your neighborhood, during the last 
winter.” 
| We hope some gentleman acquainted with the 
lsubject will give us the information sought for.— 
| Ep, N. E. Farmer. 





From the American Farmer. 
Morus Mutricautis, (New Chinese Mulberry). 
} —This variety of mulberry continues to attract the 
attention of foreign silk cultivators, and must s00n 
exclude all other varieties from use. As we are 
| gradually becoming a silk producing people, it is 
|of the utmost importance that our mulberry or- 
| chards should be commenced with the best varieti 8, 
| because it will cost no more to plant an orchard 
| with the best, than it will to set out the very worst. 
| But it is quite another thing, after all the expese 
of money and time has been incurred in planting 
| the white mulberry, to be obliged to dig them ail 
up and replace them with the one which shall then 
| be found indispensable to profit. ‘That this will be 
ithe case with all who are vow planting any of the 
|old varieties, we have no doubt; for the Morus 
| Multicaulis is so much better adapted to the feed- 
| ing of silkworms, and those who possess it will be 
juble to make silk so much cheaper than those who 
|use any other kind, that they will be able to mo- 
nopolize the market—or at least compel those wlo 
| use the latter to sell silk at a loss and thereby coin- 
|pel them to adopt the new kind or quit the buei- 
los ss. Our readers may be assured of the sincerity 
| of these remarks, and we entreat them not only tor 
their own sakes, but for the sake of the cause of 
American silk culture itself, to give them due at- 
jtention, Europe, with its cheap labor and the 
assistance of this new variety of mulberry, will 
be able to undersell us, and thereby contend sue- 
cessfully with our more favored climate and more 
intelligent and skilful people. To enable us there- 
fore, to meet her in the market upon, at least, equal 
terms, we must avail of all the means in our 
power; and at this time the Morus Multicaulis is 
the most important, and should not be neglected, 
In the end, it is the cheapest variety for an or- 
chard, because its extreme facility of propagation 
renders it capable of being multiplied ten-fold at 
Its rapid growth is another high 
recommendation. The writer of this has gathered 
ripe fruit from a tree only thirteen months old, and 
has at this time a tree growing from seed ripened 
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at that time. Any person may make an orchard 


as large as he can desire in three years, by plant- 
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- ACCOUNT OF COMMON SALT. 
Ir does now appear that the mineral kingdom 


iug 20 or 30 trees, and laying them or planting | contains a single species capable of being employed 


cuttings from them. 


The leaves contain a much | as food; but there is one mineral species which 


larger quantity of nutritive matter than those of | indireetly contributes to the nourishment of many 


tie 
ly one pound of 
Jarger quantity of silk, 


white, or any other variety, and consequent- | other animals as well as man, and that is common 
them will produce a much | salt, the flavorof which, to a certain extent, is not 
The leaves are also so|only grateful to the palate, but, practically speak- 


large that one half, at least, of the expense of jing, mankind could not exist, or atleast never have 


gathering is saved—one leaf of morus multicaulis, 
beiug equal to at least a dozen of the white variety. 
We have thought it our duty to call public atten- 
tion to this subject once more, as it is all important 
iu all new beginnings, with individuals or nations, 
to take such a start as not to be obliged to turn 
back and begin again, 





PERSIAN MANAGEMENT OF SILK WORMS. 

Tue Asiatic method of managing silk-worms, 
is preferable to that formerly practised on the 
Aktourba, where much time and expense were 
wasted in feeding the silk-worms with gathered 
leaves, which soon decayed, and rendered the 
frequent shifting of their beds necessary. The 
Persian or Boukhbarian rears his mulberry trees, 
to about six feet high, which they attain in four 
or five years, he then begins to lop their tops 
wid branches, which are given to the inscets, 
“s soon as they have sufficient strength, by 
placing them gently on their beds. By this means 
the shoots remain fresh and succulent, and the 
worms devour them even to their woody fibres, so 
dtno part of the nutritive foliage is wasted. As 
these insects are every day supplied with food, the 
Jeafy branches gradually form a kind of wicker 
work, through which the impurities pass, so that 
the cheerful worms preserve the requisite cleanli- 
ness without trouble to the cultivator, and speedily 


obtain a vigorous state. In this manner they are 


continually supplied with leaves, ull they prepare | 
{ 


to spin, when. small dry brush-wood is placed in 
all directions over the leafless branclies ; ou this the 
worms spin theirsilk. ‘Two persons, an adult, who 
lops the branches, and a child who collects them, 
ave thus enabled quickly to procure food for a great 
number of silk-worms, 

‘The mulberry tree, in our climate produces new 
shoots twice in every summer. These shoots ac- 
quire inthe same year the firm consistence of wood. 
‘Ly Persia and Boukharia, where the summer is lon- 
ger and the vegetation more vigorous, the shoots 
may be even cut twice a year. The tree by this 
inethod of cutting, always remains low, and pro- 
duces a great number of young shoots from its trunk 
8 well as from its brauches, every subsequeut year. 

By stripping them of their leaves, however (on 
the contrary), many branches wither and not only 
the buds are lost, and much foliage wasted, but 
the avorms receive less nourishment, as the leaves 
svoner decay. [t has been remarked, in the silk 
establishment near Aktourba, that the worm, when 
compelled by necessity, eats leaves of the Acer tar- 
taricum, which resemble those of the mulberry tree. 





THE WEEVIL. 
Satur is said to be a complete preventive against 
the destruction of wheat by the weevil. Mix a 


pint of salt with a barrel of wheat, put the grain 
in old salt barrels, and the weevil wiil not attack it. 
In stacking wheat, four or five quarts of salt to 
every hundred sheaves, sprinkled among them, 
wil] entirely secure them from the depredations of 
the insect, and render the straw more valuable as 
food for cattle.—Hort. Register. 


lexisted 





isource of this valuable substance. 


without the constant use of it. Thus, 
though employed in very small quantities at atime 
by any individual, and almost exclusively for the 
purpose either of preserving or of rendering his 
food more palatable, this substance may fairly be 
classed among the principal necessaries of life ; 
and correspondently with this statement, we find 
that nature has supplied it in abundance, indeed, 
in profusion often, in various parts of the globe: 
for, to say nothing of those apparently inexhausti- 
ble masses which occur among the solid strata of 
the earth, and which have been constantly quar- 
ried through suecessive ages from the earliest rec- 
ords of history, the ocean itself is a never-failing 
In other in- 


stances salt springs afford the means of a ready 





supply 3 and throughout a considerable part of the 
sandy districts of Africa and Asia the soil itself 
abounds with it. ‘The abundant supply of com. 
mon salt coincides with its extensive utility. It is 
every Where indispensable to the comforts of man ; 
and it is every where found, or easily obtained by 
him. And, though not to the same extent, the 
same observation holds with reference to many 
other natural saline compounds. Thus carbonate ot 
potash, and natron or carbonate of soda, alum, 
borax, sal ammoniac, and sulphate of iron, or green 
vitriol, which are most extensively useful salts in 
many processes of the arts, are either found abun- 
dantly in various parts of the world, or may be ob- 
tained by very easy means: while a thousand oth- 
er saline compounds, which are rarely of any 
practical importance, are scarcely Known to exist 
in a native state—Aidd’s Bridgeacater Treetise. 


MILCH COWS. 

We are frequently asked what breed of cattle we 
think best for the dairy; and as we have taken no 
inconsiderable pains td inform ourselves on this | 
subjeet, both by actual observation and obtaining 
the opinions of a great number of practical men, 
we think proper to answer the question in this 
way: Were we about comimencing a dairy, our 
choice would be, without hesitation, half blood 
Durham Shorthorns, We should be particular in 
selecting those by a first rate Durham “Shorthorn 
bull, out of some of our best common cows, and if 
we-could procure them from the hornless or buf- | 
falo breed, so much the better. Half blood short- 
horns are almost always good milkers, and first 
rate butter makers, averaging, in good pasture, 
eight to ten pounds of butter per week. We have 
to support us in this opinion, the testimony of sev- 
eral practical and intelligent persons, who have 
had both full blood and balf blood cows: and 
among these persons is a lady in Pennsylvania, 
whose Lusband owns some of the finest Durham 
Shorthorn stock in America, This lady superin- 
tends her cows herself, and has witnessed the milk- 
ing of the full and half blood for many years ; she 
has kept their milk and cream separate, and as- 
certained the quantities of milk and butter yield- 
ed by both ; and has thus been able to decide with 
scarcely the possibility of error. Her trial of both 








breeds has not been confined to one or two selec 
animals, she generally has half a dozen of each 
and as her husband deals largely in this kind of 
stock, her cows are continually changing. Shi 
also has Devon cows; and half blood cows of the 
same; but her preference for the dairy is as stateil 
above, decidedly in favor of half blood Durhanis, 
It is true her cows run in good pasture, without 
which no breed can be good milkers. Where the 
pasture is short without doubt, the North Devons 
are the best, because they do keep in good condi- 
tion in pastures that Durhams would fail in, 

But a word to those who wish to obtain deep 
milkers. Whoever would have a large quantity 
of milk, and that of good quality, must provide 
good pasture-and good water. You might as well 
expect a good crop of corn from a sand hill, with. 
out manure and rain, as a large quantity of milk 
from a cow in poor pasture with bad water. And, 
let us remark, good water is as essential to god 
milk yielding as good pasture. We had a cow 
last summer that yielded five gallons of rich milk 
aday. She ran in a tolerable pasture, but there 
Was a stream of pure spring water running through 
it. We also kept salt constnally within her reach, 
The same cow this summer in a much better pas- 
ture, does not yield three gallons of milk. The 
reason of this falling off is, that she is supplied with 
water froma pump, oceasjonally, when her atten- 
dant conceives she wants it—not when she thinks 
she wants it, which is the great point. She also 
gets salt *¢ as it happens.” . 

Ve have often heard of cows giving large quan- 
tities of milk, that ** eat scarcely any thing” to which 
we always reply, tell that to the marines, for old 
sailors won’t believe you.” A cow cannot make 
milk out of nothing ; and she can ouly give you 
milk in proportion to the quantity of good food you 
give her. 

In giving our opinion of the best milkers, we 
know we render curselyes obnoxious to the criti- 
cism of those who own ether breeds. Thicre ure 
three or four parties to this question, which may 
he named after the breeds of animals they preier. 
They are full blood Durham Shorthorns, half blood 
Durbam Shorthorns, North Devons, Alderneys, &c. 
The party topwhich we belong is indicated as 
above.— Amer. Farmer. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


From the letter of one of our esteemed corres- 
pondents near Philadelphia we make the following 
extracts: 

Breven Gresr.—One of my neighbors, who 
is very curious about his poultry, has Bremen 
geese. He procured them last spring, when they 
were only a few weeks old ; and early in the fall 
one of them weighed 16 Ibs. without fattening. 
They would probably weigh twenty pounds each 
They are snow white. and most 


at this time. 
I hope soon to obtain some ot 


beautiful creatures, 
the young brood. 
Oxp Pear Trees.—Cne of the Bell Pear Trees 
at the back of our house is nearly one hundred 
and twenty years old. The cther is a sucker trom 
it, and both continue to bear abundanily. 
Orcrarp Grass.—Some of our farmers who 
have arich soil, cultivate the Orchard Grass with 
profit. It would be more grown if its successful 
culture did not interfere with the usual rotation of 
crops in this district. Itmay be sown with clover 
and timothy: it will then come to its best afier 
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these grasses have declined. A better r plan, how- 


A little attention to the history of Gypsum, as to 


ever, is to allota field or two for its exclusive eul- its component parts, and its properties, will correct 
ture, where it must remain unploughed for many }any suc h prejudices as the above, and convince far- 


years. 


crowth and quick maturity. 

Neweastle thorn is likely to be more 

requires more time to form an efficient hedge. 
Genesee Farmer. 


durable, 





AMONG FISH. 

mortality among fish 
knowledce. We record, 
and publish them for the benefit of men 
ence, and for the gratification of the curious. 


MORTALITY 
SrveERAL cases of grent 


have lately come to our 


of sci- | 


mers that in much of our country, that itis not 


Tuorn Hevees.—The Potomac thorn is used | only the best, but th@eheapest manure that ean be 
for hedges in these parts on account of its Papid | applied to our soils, especially where the 
The pear-leaved or} tion of wheat forms an important item iu the rota- 
but} tion of crops. 


cultiva 


| Gypsum, Plaster of Paris, or Sulphate of lime, 
! 


| is composed of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol and 
j lime, forming a neutral salt, which in addition to 
} the above, as it is commonly found contains a por 
tion of water, in a solid form, which is called th: 
water of crystalization. 
parts of the or according 


hundred parts contain ¢ 


| 
} It contains nearly equa 
| above, to Chaptal, on 
| 30 parts of sulphuric acid, 


In July last the fish in the south pond at South- | 32 of lime, and 38 of water. 


wick died in great numbers, 
three miles in circumference, and the dead fish that 
floated to the shore in one 
would amount to twelve tons. 
about a dozen fish to the rod, 
nal passes through the pond. 
ed in dead fish, which were drawn 
waste gates of the canal. 


week, it is believed, 

They averaged | 
The Hampden ea- 
The water abound- 
off by the 
There was no change in 
taste of the water, 
their 


the appears anee or 
dying then, in 
times. The mor- 


was no apparent cause for 
ereater numbers, than at other 
tality was principally 
perch; seareely a bull- 
ters abound died, 
vicinity attributed it to a severe thunder storm, but 


head, with which the wa- 


generally it was supposed to be owing to the prev- 
alence of disease among them. 

A stinilar mortality occurred among the fish in 
the north pond in 1803. It is separated from the 
south by a strip of land wide enough for a road. 
No cause of this mortality is known. ‘The dysen- 
tery prevailed in Southwick and the adjacent towns 
during that summer and great numbers died. 


thought that the mortality among men and fish pro- 


Some 


ceeded from the same cause. 

A similar mortality occurred among the fish in 
the pond half a mile west of the meeting house in 
West Brookfield about the year 1812. Previous 
to the death of the fish the water changed its color, 


appearing as if containing clay in a state of partial 
The pond abounds in bog iron ore ; it is | 


solution. 
raked up from the bottom as oysters are from the 
bottom of the ocean. 


iron was suddenly uncovered in the bottom of the 
pond and was dissolved in its waters, The fish 
floated to the shore dend.— Westfield Register. 





GYPSUM, PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Tene is a great difference of opinion, 
farmers, with regard to the effect of gypsum, upon 
vegetation when used as manure, both in regard 
to the manner in which it acts upon vegetables, 
and its lasting beneficial effects when applied to 
svils, 


The pond is about | 


{ 
and: there | 


among the pickerel and | 


Some of the inhabitants in the | : 


| substance 


It was at the time a preva- 
lent opinion that a bed of copperas or sulphate of y 


among | 
'dissolved in 500 times 
1 . 

would of course soon be 


Sir Uf. following proportions, 76 
parts of 
>| lime. 
When speaking in common of Gypsum we say 
ye ‘t this is not stric tly the 
} 
al 


vout JOU times its weight 


Davy gave the 


sulphuric acid, 34 of water, and 55 of 


}it is insoluble in water 
jcase, as it dissolves in 
| of water. 
| Dr. Black observes, ‘ 
is difficult to dissolve, 
its solution, it can however be 
| ved, when water enough is applied to it, viz. one 
ounce for each grain.” 
Sir H. Davy says * Gy 
500 times its weight of 
soluble in hot water ; so that when water has been 
boiled in contact with 
ure deposited as the water cools,” 


completely dissol- 


psuin is soluble in about 
cold water and is more 
Gypsuin, crystals of this 
hence 
it appears that the affinity of Gypsum for water is 
not very strong although it is capable ef being dis- 
solved in it. 

That Gypsum is 
| growing, particularly the clover family, 
sufiiciently proved by analysis; but the 
thus taken into circulation, which probably enters 
is very small, 


taken into many plants when 


ithe plant, by the roots, in solution 
hand yet it appears to be 
their perfection. 
| that the quantity of Gypsuns conta 


of clover would not amount to over three o 


absolutely necessary for 


ine d in one acre 
r four 
bushels, 

Most of our good wheat lands in Western New 


York contain more or less Gypsuin, some perhaps | 


have as much as is beneficial to plants to be culti- 
rated, aud on such soils it will be found that the 
application of more will not increase its fertility, 
but upon others it will not only be found the best, 
but the cheapest manure that can be applied. 
Lands that have much surface water upon them, 
are not suitable for receiving Gypsum, as a ma- 
for the reasons above given, viz. that it is 
its weight of water, and 
carried off in solution. 


nure, 


If the theory is correct as we believe it to be, 
that the manner in which Gypsum acts upon 
plants, is by first being dissolved, and after enter- 


Ls a ° . . . . 
Che more common opinion has been that Gypsum | ing the plant by the roots, then it becomes import- 
attracted moisture from the atmosphere, and there- | ant to know at what time of the year it should be 
fore was only useful upon dry soils, and mostly so} put upon soils, in order to derive the greatest ben- 


in dry seasons. 

Others have believed, that by the application 
of Gypsum the fertility of land was increased for 
a few years only, and that after a few forced 
crops which might be produced by its application 
the lands thus stimulated were left in a state of bar- 
renness from which it was nearly impossible tomP- 
cover them. 





efit from the application, and it may also becoine 
important to inquire whether it should be ground 
to an impalpable powder, or to apply it in coarser 
particles. 

It is well known that by reducing the particles, 
the quantity of surface is increased and also that 
the solution of different substances depends, as to 
time, upon the quantity of surface presented to the 


although this compound | 
and requires much water to | 


has been 
quantity | 


By experiment Sir H. Davy found | 


lsolvent; hence the finer the Gypsum the sooner 
it would be dissolved. 

If Gypsum is to be dissolved by the first suffi- 
cieut quantity of water with which it Comes in 
contaet, then it would appear that fall is not the 
‘season for applying it, and that even when 
spring it should be omitted until 


pore pe 
applied in the 
fier the snow water and heavy spring rains have 
passed from the surface. 

On the other hand as water is necessary for its 
ition, it will be of little use to summer crops 
unless applied dB the spring rains have alto- 


, 





ether cease “ld. 
The quantity to be applied should be regulated 
When the soil is a dry loose 


| 
sand, four bushels per acre will be required and 


Vv circumstance, 


idvantageously applied, but where soils are mot 

retentive, or are found to contain this salt by na- 
ture, a sinaller quantity will answer, as In such 
soils by deep ploughing that which has been dis- 
solved upon the surface and has sunk into the soil, 
may by the process be brought again to the sur- 
thee and prepared to be taken up by the roots of 


plants.—Goodsell’s Farmer. 
WRU aL TD NO ST Pe rer ee Term 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
= 
PREMIUMS GN FRUITS. 
Ar a meeting of the Fruit Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Dee. 7, 1833, 


the following premiums were awarded, 


ceece 


MASS. 


| Apples. To John Mackay of Weston, for the 
| Hawthornden apple, a premium of - $4 
| Pears. ‘To Robert Manning of Salem, for the 
| Julienne pear (of Cox), a premium of - 4 
To E. Vose of Dorchester, for the Capiau- 
| mont pear, a premium of — - - - d 
| To Micah H. Ruggles of Troy, (Fall River), 

for a native pear called the Wilbur,” premium = 4 


‘T'o Cornelius Cowing of Roxbury, for 
m4 


Pr a hes. 
the best peaches, a premium of - - 
-Vecicrines. To Thomas Mason of Charlestown, 
» Nectarine, a premium of - ~4 
To P. I. Hovey, jr. of Cam- 
bridgeport, for the ** Methven Castle,” a premium 


; 
for the Elruge 


Strawoerries. 


; Ol - - - - - - - $2 
Ipricolts. ‘To Samuel Pond of Cambridgeport, 
ior the best apricots, a premium of - ¥4 
| = Plums. ‘To Samuel Pond of Cambridgeport, for 
‘ Pond’s Seedling Plum,” a premium of #5 
Gooscberries. ‘lo Samuel Walker of Roxbury, 
| for several varieties, a premium of - $2 
|  Green-house Grapes. ‘To Jacob Tidd of Roxbu- 
” grape, a premium of x5 


To Joseph Balch of Roxbury, for the largest 
girdled gri ey Black Hi woburg. apremium of 4 
To Doct, A. Shurtleff, for the best Seed- 
ling grapes, Shurile ff’s Se edling, apremiumof 4 

Cherries. To E. Vose. of Dorchester, for the 
Biack Tartarian Cherry, a premium of — - 34 

Raspberries. ‘To Messrs. A. & J. Winship tor 
the Barnet Raspberry, a premium of - $2 

The Committee noticed wlth approbation the 
beautiful specimen of Bolmar Washington Plums 
exhibited by Mr. Edward Cruft, a variety than 
which no other is more worthy of extensive cul- 
ture, as also the native apricot by the same gentle- 
man; and a fine specimen of native nectarines 
presented by Mr. Blake ; the native peaches by Mr. 
Weld, seedling grapes by Mr. Pond, and several 
varieties of currants recently imported by Messrs. 
Winship ;—these are all valuable fruits, and are 
recommended as highly worthy of general cultiva- 
Per order, Ropert Mannie. 


"| FY, for the ** Nice 
} 
} 
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From the Oxford, (N. C.) Examiner. 
‘FARMERS’ ARITHMETIC.” 

Profits of Agriculture.—Ir the great Franklin 
had ever lived in the country, his observing eye 
would have noticed, and his discriminating judg- 
inent have solved, the following difficult problems: 


1. Farmers are more imposed upon than any 
other class of the community ; they pay nearly the 
whole expense of the State Government, are some- 
lines oppressed by onerous measures of the Gene- 
ral Government, and by the commercial regula- 
tions of foreign nations ; never having much money, 
yet every industrious, prudent farmer grows rich ! 


2. The mechanic receives his 75 cents or a 
collar a day, yet remains poor; the farmer earns 
his seventeen cents a day, and grows rich! 

3. Merchants, Physicians, Lawyers, and others, 
receive their thousands per annum, and die poor, 
while the farmer scarcely receives as many teus, 
yet dies rich! 

How are these strange results produced ? All 
calculations in dollars and cents fail to account for 
it. Those who are determined to bring every 
thing to the standard of dollars and cents, pro- 
nounce agriculture to be wholly unprofitable, when 
the fact that nearly all the wealth of the country 
has been obtained by agriculture stares them in 
the face. In the opinion of calculators, agricul- 
ture is the proper pursuit of such only, as have 
not sense enough to pursue any thing else. 

The mischief which such calculations are doing 
i) Our country, first induced me to call the public 
utfention to the Farmers’ Arithmetic. But baving 
heen more accustomed to handling the plough 
than the pen, I am altogether unable to do justice 
to the subject. If some abler hand would take it 
up, dispel the mist now resting on the subject, and 
show us clearly the whole truth of the matter, it 
would be sufficiently good to compensate the labor 
of the ablest patriot. 

When the mechanic lays down his tools and 
the professional man is idle, they are sinking, be- 
cause their expenses are going on and their profits 
ure suspended. Not so the farmer; while he 
sleeps, his crop grows and his stock continues to 
increase, and when he spends a social evening 
with his neighbor, every thing continues to ad- 
vance. The Farmers’ Arithmetic shows that the 
curmer grows rich by saving, while others continue 
poor by spending. Others have first to make 
money and then give it for meat, drink, and rai- 
ment, while the farmer obtains all these at home. 
If he wants a lamb or pig, he has it without losing 
a day or two imtrying to buy ove. If he wants a 
new coat, the industry of his wife supplies it. In 
short, be wants but few, very few things which 
he cannot obtain on his own farm. Why, then, 
should the farmer repine because he has not the 
money to buy abroad ? or measure his wealth by 
comparing bis money with that of others, who 
must give ic all for things which he bas without 
buying! Surely a farmer nay, without a sigh, re- 
sign to others the gaudy fabrics of foreign artists, 
witile he is clothed by the labor of the hand that 
soothes his cares and strews with pleasure his 
journey through lite. When f see a farmer appear 
in company genteelly dressed in homespun, T think 
of Solomon's description of a good wife—* her hus- 
band is known in the gates when he sitleth among 
the elders,’ and most cordially do I congratalate the 
possessors of such a prize. 

Jack Pranter. 


] 





From the Journal of Health. 
PLEASURES OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tue employments of agriculture, independently 
of their profit, are most congenial and pleasing to 
human nature. An uncorrupted or untarnished 
mind sees in the progress of vegetation, and in the 
habits, and dispositions, and uses of those animals 
which man has subjugated to his sway, charms and 
beauties which the objects of art can seldom afford, 
The occupations of husbandry are most favorable 
too, to health, to plenty, to repose and to inno- 
cence, Can the pursuits of low and vicious grati- 
fications, can luxurious indulgences, can the rest- 
less cares, the fears and anxieties of the ambitious, 
be compared with the labors and enjoyments of 
him whose days are spent in superintending the 
culture of his fields, his nights in quiet and refresh- 
ing sleep? Such a life is not inconsistent with a 
highly cultivated mind. It is by no means neces- 
sary that they who engage in rural labors should 
contract a coarseness of manners, or vulgarity of 
sentiment. 

The superintendence of a garden is another 
source of siinple and innocent pleasure. Nothing 
is better calculated to gratify the inherent passions 
of novelty, for nature is always renewing the varie- 
gated appearance. She is infinite in her produc- 
tion, and the life of man may come to a close be- 
fore he has seen half the beauties which she is 
able to display. 

Short excursions into the country are, of them- 
selves, the source of every sensible and innocent 
pleasure. But he who is engrossed by vice, or 
by business, will live halfa life without admiring 
the beauties of a blue sky, basking in the vernal 
sunshine, or inhaling, with any consciousness of 
real delight, the balsam of a western gale. 

In a proper intercourse, and behavior among 
our fellow creatures will be found, however, to 
consist our principal and most constant delight. 
To do good and to prevent evil, as far as the 
sphere of our influence or activity extends, is an 
infallible method of inspiring in ourselves pleasur- 
able emotions. 





MULES. 


As the season bas arrived when farmers have 
more time to enter into calculations as to the profit 
attending their raising different kinds of crops and 
breeds ef cattle, sheep, horses, &c. we would rec- 
ommend to them, an inquiry respecting the com- 
parative profits attending the raising of horses and 
mules. 

Where a farmer is acquainted with the different 
breeds of horses, and has procured breeding mares 
of such blood, as to ensure valuable colts, this may 
prove a profitable business, but where inferior 
mares are upon a farm, we are inclined to think 
that the rearing of mules would be attended with 
more profit than that of colts, for the following rea- 
sons: 

First. The expense of breeding and rearing them 
is uch less, as they may be kept upon a coarser 
kind of fodder than colts. 

Secondly. They are saleable, at an earlier age 
than colts, and always command cash for a south- 
ern market. 

Thirdly. They are not as liable to disease as hor- 
ses, they live much longer, and are capable of en- 
during more hardships. They do not require as 
much cost of time in breaking before they are sale- 
able, and purchasers are not as particular as to 
shape, as they are when purchasing horses. 








There will at least be no disadvantage in exam. 


ining the subject, and should they be found as 
profitable as horses, those who have lands but par- 
tially subdued, will find them extremely well cal- 
culated for the destruction of briars, and many 
coarse kinds of grasses, which would remain un- 
touched by colts.—Goodsell’s Farmer: 





A VALUABLE JACK. 

WE recently copied from a western paper, an 
account of a sale of 160 mules by Gen. Sheiby, of 
Kentucky, for $11,840 cash. The country west 
of the Alleganies is doubtless very favorable for the 
breeding of these animals, the real yalue of which 
for farm labor seems to be little understood in Ma- 
ryland. We have had for several years near Bal- 
timore a Jack, which for size, vigor, and all other 
requisites for a first rate breeder, is unrivalled by 
any other animal of the kind in America, so far as 
we have been informed. His height is but one 
quarter ofan inch less than 15 hands, and every way 
well proportioned. Yet this splendid animal, has 
been suffered to pass season after season almost 
without use by our farmers. But this waste of 
valuable capabilities is mow at an end—the ani- 
mal has been seen by one who knows his value, 
and how to profit by it. He has just been pur- 
chased from, Lloyd N. Rogers, Esq. by the Hon. 
Henry Clay, and taken to Kentucky. We under- 
stand that he was sold for $1000, which was cer- 
tainly not high, considering his great superiority 
over any Jack ever seen in the country. 

—4Im. Farmer. , 





HEAT PRODUCED BY FRICTION. 


WE stated a few weeks since, that a machine had 
been invented in this State to warm factories and 
all large public edifices by Friction. We had but 
little definite knowledge then of its merits or struc- 
ture, but within a few days we have seen it in 
operation in this town. . We now speak from per- 
sonal observation. The machinery which gene- 
rates the heat consists of a pair of horizontal cir- 
cular plates of cast iron, enclosed in a brick oven, 
about four feet in diameter, and weighing 1600 
pounds. They operate upon each other precisely 
like a pair of mill-stones, with this exception, the 
upper one is stationary and the lower one feyolves. 
The ordinary speed is eighty revolutions a minute, 
and the velocity is sufficient in two hours to raise 
the thermometer in the oven in which they are 
enclosed to 500°. The size of the plates, their 
thickness and the velocity with which they revolve, 
are considerations Which the size of the building 
to be heated must regulate. From the top of the 
brick enclosure or oven, a funnel is projected, and 
from this the heat can be thrown off, as through 
ordinary furnaces, to any part of the building. 
We saw the niachinery put in operation when 
cold, and in fifteen minutes the heat from the 
mouth of the funnel in an upper story was almost 
too much for the naked hand to bear. There is 
yet much scepticism as to its final success, but we 
can see no reason for it ourselves. It has Leen 
thought the iron plates will soon wear out ; but it 
is ascertained by experiments, that these smooth, 
hard surfaces will subtract from each other but 
very little. The machine is exceedingly simple in 
itself, can be put and kept in operation by a band 
passed round a shaft inserted in the lower cyliv- 
der, and without danger or attendance, kept im 
o tion day and night, with the aid of a water- 
wheel.—.Vorthamptun Courier. 
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“POPULAR ERRORS IN MEDICINE. 
BY AN EDINBURGH PHYSICIAN. 


A very common practice in eating such fruit as 
cherries is to swallow the stones, with the vague 
notion that these promote digestion. No error 
can be more fatally absurd. Many cases have oc- 
curred where such practices have been the cause 
of death, and that of a most excruciating nature. 
One instance is on record of a lady who died in 
great agony after years of suffering, and the cause 
was found to be several Jarge balls found in the 
intestines, accumulated around clusters of cherry- 
stones. ‘The husks of gooseberries are often swal- 
lowed with the idea that they prevent any bad ef- 
fects from the fruit. On the contrary, they are 
the most indigestible substance that can be swal- 
jowed, and pass the stomacii without any change, 
although they cause excessive irritation, and not 
unfrequently inflammation in the bowels. 


Many people put great faith in the wholesome- 
ness of eating ovly of one dish at dinner. They 
suppose that the mixture of substances prevents 
easy digestion.—They would not eat fish and flesh, 
fuwl and beef, animal food and vegetables. This 
seems a plausible notion, but daily practice shows 
its utter absurdity. What dinner sits easier on 
the stomach than a slice of roast or boiled mutton, 
and carrots or turnips, and the indispensable po- 
tato? What man ever felt the worse of a cut of 
cod or turbot followed by a beef-steak, or a slice 
of roast beef and pudding? In short, a variety of 
wholesome food does not seem incompatible at 
meals, if one do not eat too much—here the error 
lies, 

It is a common practice with bathers, after hav- 
ing walked on a hot day to the seaside, to sit on 
the cold dainp rocks till they cool before going 
into the water. This is quite erroneous. Never 
£0 into the water if over-fatigued, and after pro- 
fuse and long-continued perspiration ; but always 
prefer plunging in while warm, strong and vigor- 
ous, and even with the first drops of perspiration 
on your brow. There is no fear of-sudden transi- 
tions from heat to cold being fatal. Mauy nations 
run from the hot bath, and plunge naked into the 
snow. What is to be feared is sudden cold after 
exhaustion of the body, and while the anima! 
powers are not sufficient to produce a reaction or 
recovery of the animal heat. 

There is a favorite fancy of rendering infants 
aud farther advanced children hardy and strong, 
by planging them into cold water. This will cer- 
tainly not prevent strong infants from growing 
stronger, but it will and often does kill three chil- 
dren out of every five. Infants always thrive best 
with moderate warmth and a milk-warm bath.— 
The same rule applies to the clothing of infants 
and children. No child should have so slight 
clothing as to make it feel the effects of cold— 
warm materials, loose and wide made clothing, and 
exercise, are all indispensable for the health of 
little ones. But, above all things, their head should 
be kept cool, and geverally uncovered. 


Many people so Jaud early rising as would lead 
ove to suppose that sleep was one of those lazy, 
sluggish, and bad practices, that the sooner the 
custum was abolished the better. Sleep is as ne- 
cessary to man as food, and as some do with one 
third of the food that others absolutely require, so 
five hours’ sleep is amply sufficient for one, while 
another requires seven or eight hours. Some men 
eannot by any possibility sleep more than four or 
five hours in the twenty-four; and, therefore, true 


to the inherent selfishness of human nature, they 
abuse all who sleep longer. No man should be 
taunted for sleeping eight hours if he can. 

Many people do not eat salt with their food, and 
the fair sex have a notion that this substance 
darkens the complexion. Salt seems essential for 
the health of every human being, more especially 
in moist climates such as ours. Without salt, the 
body becomes infected with intestinal worms.— 
The case of a lady is mentioned in a medical jour- 
nal, who had a natural antipathy to salt, and never 
used it with her food ; the consequence was, she 
became dreadfully infected with these animals. A 
punishment once existed in Holland, by which 
criminals were denied the use of salt; the same 
consequence followed with these wretched beings. 
We rather think a prejudice exists with some of 
giving little or no salt to children. No practice 
ean be more cruel or absurd. 





AIR HOLES. 
“ Imperial Caesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole, to keep the wind away.” 


Ir is not uncommon to hear windows rattling 


with a pen-knife, will do the service that the 
rhymes anticipate from great Cwesar’s body. It 
makes no difference to comfort and very little to 
good taste, whether a room has one orifice as large 
as may be made by the passage of a twenty-four 
pound ball, or fifty unsoldered chinks, that admit 
an equal current of cold air. A good fire may 
warm a tight room; but the outward air cannot be 
warmed by flames less than those of Moscow. 

‘¢ List, list, O list’—list your doors, and caulk 
your floors and windows, all ye who complain of 
winter, because it is cold, or fuel, because it is 
dear. Carry a taper around your walls, and 
wherever its flame is waned by a breath of wind, 
put in a little cotton. It will be good both for 
you and the poor cotton planter. Let not the 
wind whistle threugh your key holes ; it is dismal 
music—and for our nerves it has too many shakes. 
— Boston Courier. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
GRAND ISLAND. 

Tue reader who hes been so often pleased and 
instructed by our highly valued correspondent, 
Ulmus, (Lewis F. Allen, Esq.) may remember that, 
in reply to a call to write under his own proper 
signature, from Dan Bradley, Esq. which he de- 
clined on the ground that he was not a practical 
farmer, he said, that he ** hoped one day to have a 
fine farm, well stocked with good horses, oxen, 
and sheep, and a good yard of poultry.” We are 
happy to learn from the following notice in the 
Buffalo Journal, that he is in a fair way to have 
his wishes gratified; and we hope that we shall 
continue to receive the productions of his gifted 
pen, and the results of his experience as a practi- 
cal farmer : 

+ Granp Istanp.—This large and fertile island, 
in the Niagara River, containing nearly 15,000 
acres, has, we understand, been nearly all pur- 
chased by our fallow-citizen, L. F. Allen, Esq. in 
connexion with the Hon. Stephen White, and some 
other wealthy capitalists of Boston. We learn 
that it is their intention to cut up for exportation 
the extensive forests of White Oak Ship Timber 
that abound upon it; and for that purpose they 
have already in employ about 100 men and teama, 
eating houses, a stere, workshops, &c. A large 








in their frames, when two wedges in each, cut | 


steam saw mill, with an engine of 80 borse power, 
and calculated to drive fourteen setts of saws, and 
a pair of mill-stones is about to be erected, which 
is intended to go into operation early in the spring. 
The engine was manufactured at the extensive 
‘establishment of Gibson, Grayson & Co. of Black 
Rock. The village which they are building up is 
ou the eastern shore, nearly opposite ‘Tonawanta ; 
and the easy access from it to the Erie Canal, and 
the facilities of approach from Buffalo, by water 
at the distance of 8 miles, give it facilities enjoyed 
by but few places, in our neighborhood, and must 
soon render it an important acquisition to the busi- 
ness of our thriving city. 

Thijs valuable property bas lain dormant and 
almost forgotten, since the renowned Jewish city 
lof Ararat was founded by Judge Noah, on the 
very site of which the present proprietors are 
}erecting their establishment. Aside from the tim- 
ber on the island, the soil is said to be of the first 
quality for agriculture: and as it is the intention 
of the proprietors to clear the land and improve it, 





as the timber is cut away, it will shortly add its 


}teeming fields and abundant harvest to our view. 
Yet this is but another result, derived from the 
formation of the grand artery through our great 
state, and diffusing wealth and happiness to mil- 
lions. But for the Erie canal, our magnificent 
forests would be considered a worthless load upon 
the earth that bore them ; but now they are valua- 
ble objects of export to the Atlantic states, and 
annually add a vast increase to the wealth of the 
western country. Most heartily do we welcome 
the approaches of our Boston brethren, into this 
region, and hope that an enterprise so valuable to 
ourselves, may be most advantageous to them. 





GRAPES. 


Tue West Chester, Penn. Register says that a 
vine is growing in the garden of Mr. Darlington of 
West Town, which bore grapes the present year, 
of which one measured 34 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed 122 grains (about 47 grapes to 
the pound.) He has another vine that was trans- 
planted in the spring of 1827, from which were 
gathered 3057 branches, many of which were 
from 9 to 11 inches long, with a branch from the 
upper part of the bunch, nearby half as large as 
the main bunch. The last metitioned is a native 
or chicken grape. 





ON SALTING PORK. 


As the season for salting pork has arrived, we 
would reccommend it to those who wish a fine ar- 
ticle next summer, to salt theirs without any bone 
in it. This requires but little extra labor, which 
is abundantly compensated for in the superior qual- 
ity of the article. The bones may all be taken out 
with but littl flesh upon them and that when 
cooked fresh makes some of our best dishes. Who 
is there that is not fond of a fine spare rib when 
roasted ? and yet that very part, when salted, 
would be but indifferent. The action of salt upon 
the bones has a tendency to give to pork, when salt. 
ed with them a different flavor from that in which 
they were all extracted. Be very careful not to 
put pieces in the barrel that have blood upon them. 
Use plenty of salt; that which remuins undissolved 
will do for another year. Saltpetre is rather inju- 
rious to pork then otherwise, and should never Le 
used by those that wish it iu the greatest porfec- 
tion.— Genesee Farmer. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 
On the feeding and manogement of Milch Cows. 
It is of great consequence in the management of 
a dairy that the cows should be treated with gen- 
tleness, so that they may not be afraid of being 
milked, nor dislike the milker. A cow will not 
yield her milk willingly to a person she fears, hates, 
or apprehends ill treatment from. Young cows, 
in particular, may have their characters for gentle- 
ness, and good milkers formed by the manner in 
which they are treated. This truth, of much im- 
portanee to all concerned in a dairy or its products, 
is well established and illustrated by a communi- 
cation from Mr. Russel Woodward, published in 
Memoirs of the New-York Board of Agriculture, 
in substance as follows: 
Having formerly kept a large number of cows, 
I observed many amongst them that dried up their 
milk so early in the fall, that they were not profita- 
ble, while others with the same keeping, gave milk 
in plenty, until late in the season. I likewise have 








- 1, 1833. 


composed, together with notices of the Noi, the 
preceding crops, the kind and quantity of manure, 
mode of culture, &c. &c. which have been be- 
stowed on each. ‘Then proceed to set down what 
is to be done in each field. Suchas No. 1, Indian 
corn, the borders with potatoes of the Chenango 
sort, the corn in drills, after manuring with stable 
manure at the rate of 
evenly and ploughed under. No. 2, Spring wheat, 
&c. No. 3. Sowed with winter wheat last fall, to 


be ploughed immediately after harvest, for a crop 


of ruta baga, &c. &c. 


Trealment of Domestic Animals. Keep up such 
a sort of social and friendly intercourse with the 
tenants of your stables, barn yards, and even your 
pig stye that they may tame as kittens, and 
prick up their ears and wag their tails wit h joy 
aud g vratitude whenever you approach them. An- 
imals will not thrive even on custard and apple 
pye if they must eat their allowance with fear,and 
trembling, expecting every moment to be all but 


ms 
annihilated by their cross keeper: who, we are 


i as 


sorry to say, 
quadruped under his care. Besides, if any of 


your stock should be sick, or lame and need doc- 





often heard my neighbors observe, that some of 
their cows, though very good in the forepart of 
the season, dried up their milk so early that they 
were unprofitable, and they should have to put 
them off; I accordingly found it expedient to find 
out the cause if possible: and when I brought to 
mind the ways that some of my young cows had 
been kept and milked, I attributed the cause to the 
milking of them the first season they gave milk; 
and by many experiments since, I have found that 
young cows, the first year they give milk, may be 
made, with careful milking and “goad keeping, to 
give milk almost any length of time required, say 





from the first of May to the first of February fol- | 
| ter, they 


Jowing, and will give milk late always after, with 

careful milking. But if they are left to dry up 
of their milk early in the fall, they will be sure to 
dry up of their milk each sueceeding year, if they | 
have a calf near the same season of the year; and 
nothing but extraordinary keeping will prevent it, 
and that but ashort time. I have had them drie dl 

up of their milk in August, and could not by any 
means make them give milk much past that time | 
in auy succeeding year. I had two heifers, which | 
had calves in April, and after getting them gentle, 
I seta boy to milk them for the season, (which is 
often done the first season on account of their 
having small teats:) he was careless, and dried 
them both up in August. Although I was satisfied 
I should lose the greater part of the profit of them 
afterwards, yet I took it upon me the following 
year to milk them myself and give good feed, but 
to no purpose. I could not make them give milk 
much past the time they dried the year before. I 
have two cows now that were milked the first year 
they had calves until near the time of their calving 
again, and have continued to give milk as late ever 
since, if we will milk them. 


Economy of Time and Systematic Farming. In 
the winter season you will do well to take break- 
fast by candle light. You will thus save an hour 
ina day at the least calculation, and in a week 
nearly or quite the working part of a winter's day. 
You may find a profitable amusement for several 
of these long evenings in contriving and laying 
out work to be done the next season,—You should 
have a plan of your premises, or at least a list of 


| give salt plentifully, 





the fields of parcels of land of which they are 


toring, you can better handle, and give them their 
prescriptions, if they are accustomed to kind and 
familiar treatment, than if harshness and bad usage 
had rendered them as wild as partridges, and cross 
as catamounts. 

Singular Modes of Fattening Cattle. In 
parts of France according to an English writer on 
they fatten cattle with maize, [Indian 
. they pour 


some 


Agriculture, 
corn] * but | in order to render it tender 
boiling water upon it, cover it up close, and give it 
to the cattle the same day, and in this way it is a 
most excellent fattener, both of cattle and poultry. 
But in order to make them fatten sooner and_ bet- 


a morning, a ball of pork grease as large as an ap- 
ple: they say this is both physie and. food, and 
makes them thrive the better. 

“ The fact of hog’s grease being given was con- 
firmed at Souilliac ; it is given to increase the ap- 
| Pe tite, and answersso weil, that the beasts perfectly 
devour their food after it, “fod their coats become 
smooth and shining. The most fattening food they 
know for a buliock is walnut oil cake. All here 
both to cattle and sheep, be- 
ing but Id. per pound. But this practice is, more 
or less, universal through the whole kingdom. 

*¢In Flanders from Valenciennes to Orchies, for 
fattening beasts, and for cows, they dissolve lin- 
seed cake in hot water, and the animal drinks, not 
eats it, having various other food given at the same 
time, as hay, bran, &c; for there is no point they 


adhere to more than always to give a variety of 


food to a fattening beast.” 


Young Catile. Young’s Farmer’s Calendar, un- 
der January, contains the following observations. 
** Last year’s calves should now be fed with hay 
and roots, either turnips, carrots, or potatoes; and 
they should be thoroughly well fed, and kept per- 
fectly clean hy means of litter : at this age it is a 
matter of great consequence to keep such young 
cattle as well as possible, for the @ontrary practice 
will inevitably stop their growth, Which cannot be 
recovered by the best summer food. If hay is 
not to be had, good straw must be substituted ; 
but then the roots should be given in greater plen- 
ty, and with more attention. To steers and heif- 
ers two years old, the proper food is hay, if cheap ; 


cords to an acre, spread } 


is sometimes more of a brute than any | 


y give them, every nighf, and sometimes of 


or straw, with baits of turnips, cabbages, &e. It 
is not right to keep yearling calves, und two year 
olds together; because in general the younger cat. 


tle are, the better they should be fed.” 


Sucking Calves. Although the following article 
| was published in the N. E, Farmer, vol. viii, page 
| 76, we republish it for the benefit of those of our 
| subscribers, who may not be in possession of that 
volume, or may have forgotten or overlooked the 
) information which the communication contains, 
A very intelligent and practical farmer states 
| that he considers nothing more conducive to the 
| thriving of sucking calves than to keep in their 
| pens an ample supply of dry yellow loam, ot 
| which they are at liberty to cat as freely as they 
They will use it eagerly, and he regards 
Indian meal, 


choose. 
1it as of more value to them than 
| There is no better evidence of its utility than the 
fact that no man’s calves find a readier sale or bring 
ja higher price in our market than his. The phi- 
| losophy of it we do not pretend toexplain. 8S. X, 





From the Genesce Farmer. 
SEEDLINGS FROM GRAFTED AND UNGRAFT- 
ED FRUIT TREES. 

We lately thought the Indian peach had_pro- 
duced no distinguishable sub-variety. We had 
seen a great many seedlings of that kind whieh 
were not distinguishable from each other; Lut we 
have very lately had ocular proof that when the 
parent tree grows amongst other kinds, the off- 
In one small lot we have 


spring is liable to vary. 
been a number of seedlings, all sprung from seed- 
lings, some ripening their fruit several weeks be- 


fore others, and some having fruit of a much finer 
red than others; yet all of it has the long oval 
shape and the tartness of the Indian peach. 

By these observations we are therefore confirm- 
ed in our former opinion that the offspring of 
seedlings, under similar circumstances, are as liable 
to vary as the offspring of grafted trees. 

If we were called on to give a reason for the 
origin of the contrary opinion, we should suggest 
that it sprung, like other erroneous opinions, trom 
a neglect to take into view all the facts. Where 
only one kind is cultivated, the offspring is not 
subject to the changes arising from hybridism ; 
neither would the offspring of any other solitary 
variety, though grafted, be subject to these changes. 
Those who graft however, are the most likely to 
introduce diflerent kinds which will almost as cer- 
tainly introduce changes into the seedlings. It is 
not uncommon to mistake one cause for another. 





From the Fall River Recorder. 
WONDERFUL CURE. 

Exeazer Chase of this town, some seven or eight 
years ago, in cutting stone broke off a piece of 
east steel from some of his tools that flew into one 
of his eyes and caused the loss of its sight. The 
steel remained, which made the eye extremely sus- 
ceptible of heat and cold, and caused frequent se- 
vere inflamations, with great pain and suffering. 
Last winter and spring he suffered extremely, and 
serious fears were entertained by himselfand friends 
that he would go off ina consumption. One al- 
ternative alone presented itself, to prevent this fa- 
tal catastrophe ; and that was to have his eye cut 
out, the steel that remained in continued to irri- 
tate to that degree, and without hope from any other 
means, and fast declining, and continually tortured 
by this direful malady, he at last came to the con- 
clusion to submit to the advice of his physician, 
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About this time a friend of his told him of a rem- 
edy ; which was, to apply to his eye a magnet and 
draw out the steel. One was procured of great 
power and applied—the second time of applica- 
tion the steel came out and relieved his eye from 
the irritation that had been so very severe ; and 
he is now about his usual avocations, and saved 
the dreadful operation of having his eye dug out. 

Let this be remembered ; it may be of great use 
to some other sufferer. It is quite possible that 
had the loadstone been applied in season that it 
might have saved the sight of his eye. I hope 
this circumstance will be generally known through 
the country, as itmay be the means of doing much 
good to those suffering from similar causes. 





A PANTHER IN SUSSEX, N. J. 

A pantuer was killed last week, by Mr. Joseph 
Curren 4 or 5 miles east of this town. He had 
been prowling round the neighborhood for some 
time, and on one occasion had caught and dread- 
fully lacerated a dog belonging to Mr.C.  Atlength 
the animal grew so bold that he gave. chase to a 
who fortunately reached the house before 
imme- 


woman, 
her pursuer came up with her. Mr. C. 
diately set his dogs upon him, and seizing his gun 
sallied out to give his savage visiter a 
suitable reception. He was soon driven upa tree, 
from which, after having received three bullets, he 
descended, and gave battle to the dogs, when Mr. 
C. by a fortunate blow with the axe, laid him life- 
less on the ground. ‘The animal measured about 
six feet in length, and was stout in proportion. 


and axe, 





SEEDS FOR 1834. 
FOR sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. FE. 
mer Ollice : 
200 bushels finest Early Peas; 


Far- 


100 Large Marrowfat do. ; 

25 « Dwarf Blue Imperial do. ; 
 ..* other varieties 5 
100.“ Best Garden Beans ; 


se Dwarf and Pole, Early and Late, do. 5 
300 Ibs. superior Long Blood Beet ise ed; 
100 ¢ Rarly Turnip “4 “ 


300 “ Cabbage Seed, 14 different ki —_~ 
250 “© Fime Long Orange Carrot; 

100 “ Early Horn, do. ; 

200 “ Common Cucumber; 

150 “Long Green, do. ; 

100 “ Early and Head Lettuces ; 


25 Pure Winte Portugal Oni on; 
100“ Silver Skin 

100 “ Large De ep Red, 

200 Large Dutch Parsnip j 
159 § Farly Scarlet Short Top Radish ; ; 
59“ Long Salmon ; 


25“ Turnip Radishes ; 

190 “ Spinach ; 

150 “ Early Scollop Squash ; 

5O «Long - 

50“ Fong Winter, do. ; 

25 “* Salsafy ; 

100 “ Early White Duteh Turnip 3 
200 « English 

100 “ Ruta Baga, “ 
200 “ Mangel Wurtzel For Cattle. 


Also—Cauliflower ; Broccoli; Celery ; Cress; Egg Plant; 
Leck; Endive; Musk and W ater Melons; Martynea ; Pepper ; 
Parsley and ‘Tomato Seeds by the lb. or oz. “Ferb Seeds, of 
all kinds. 

50, 900 Papers in 200 to 300 splendid kinds of Annual, 
Biennial and Perennial Fiowrer Servs. 

Grass Sreps, Wholesale & Retail. 

The above comprises in part the stock of seeds raised ex- 
pressly for the establishment, and the quality and goodness will 
be warranted superior to any ever offered heretofore. Dealers 
and others will please file in their orders immediately, and they 
shall be faithfully executed for the spring. 

Boxes of Garden Secds for the country trade, neatly papered 
up, with directions on each paper, for sale at a large discount 
from marked prices. 

Froit & Ornamentat Tress, &c. will be supplied in 
the spring, and orders are solicited. 

GEORGE C, BARRETT, Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 § 52, North Market Street. 


AT a stated Meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society held this day, it was voted to call a Sprciat Meet- 
ing of the same, to be held at the Hall on SaTurDAyY the 
ith day of January next, at 11 o’e ‘lock ; and to request that 
the following Committees of the Society should be present : 

On Fruit Trees, Flowers, &c. 

On Culture and Products of the Kitchen Garden. 

On Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers and Green Houses. 

On the Library. 

On the Synonymes of Fruits. 

A general and punctual attendance of the Members of the 
Society is expected. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Dec. 21, 1835. Vice President. 





FRUIT TREES. 

YRNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
he iar ag in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 

Thus Nursery 'y now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the mostof l8acres. Of new celebruted Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Murricautnis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for sik worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, } 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Hloneysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &c.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Pwonies, Woutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders earl y—early in 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Addyessto 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. 
BARRETT, Who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. yl 








NOTICE. 

A capable, faithful and industrious young married man who 
should be disposed to take a Farm (uj on fair terms) consisting 
of about 90 acres of g6od tillage and pasture land , Within ce ight 
miles of Boston, and within half a mile of a growing neigh- 
borhood, where he would find a profitable, ready and sure 
market fora regular supply of vege ~ ibles—which advantages, 
with that of supplying milk in the City, would ensure him a 
lucrative and encouraging suy vanennae hear of such an op- 
portunity, on a personal application to the publisher and_ pro- 
prietor ofthe New-England Farmer, at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market St., Boston—possession 
may be had the Ist of April next. 


soston, December 18, 1833. 





STEAM RICE MILL, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 

THE subseriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines 
of Messrs. Strong, Moody & Co. of Northampton, with the 
exelusive privilege of using them in Boston and a large vicini- 
ty, has put them im operation at South Boston, near the Free 
Bridge. It is well known that rice in its rough state, or with 
us outer bull on, will keep many years, and that after been 
cleaned, it is subject (particularly in warm weather) to weavil, 


hopes, bg having this article always i in a fresh state, in casks of 
different sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The mode of clean- 
ing being entirely different from any other now in use in any 
other country, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. It 
will be put in good ensks of usual size, for export; also in bar- 
rels and half barrels, and in bags of 160 Ibs, each, (which may 
be returned ;) also. ground into fine F jour, in quarter barrels— 
it will be delivered in any part of the ec for a reasonable 
charge, and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the 
fine Bran, or Flour, so called in the Southern States, being the 
inner coat of the grain, ex@ellent food for horses, cows, hogs, 
sheep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime article for 
packing glass, crockery, bottles aud fruit, and is believed will 
prove valuable in making Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low 
price in large quantities. 

This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ships 
and others going long voyages, as from being highly polished, 
and free from dust and flour, and being put into their tight iron- 
bound casks, it will be free from any insects, until exposed to 
air. 

{> An Order Box is placed i in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter 
Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in 
several Insurance offices. State street. JOHN PRINCE. 
South Boston, Nov. 16, 1833. f 











Nectarines, 





and other insects, and is usually put in bad casks—he therefore 
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APPLES, early, . . . « + « « , barrel 150, 2 00 

















Beans, white, . . . . . . - | bushel | 1 25| 1 50 
ee a. a Bee ee barrel 10 00) 10 50 
Cargo, Ne.1. . + 2 « a6 8 25) 9 00 
prime,. . . + «4 = s 6 00} 6 50 
Brrswax, ( American) .s ° pound 17 20 
BurTeR, inspected, No.l,new, . “4 I4 15 
CRASBRRRIRG scsi. 0-0 60.0 2 bushel 2s; 3 00 
Cukesx, newmilk,, . .. + » S 8 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . sg | 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . a 40 45 
southern, geese, . «Weigh 6¢ 3i 42 
Peau, Baterem.. « 6 4 6 8 s pound | 9 12 
POnneees & SY « 6 i | bushel 1 33) 1 37 
FLouR, Genesee, : “cash. | barrel | G6 25! 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard str.new |“ 6 00) § 2 
Baitimore,wharf,  . } | & 87) 6 00 
Alexandria,. . . i Beet |} 6 00) 
Gratin, Corn, northern ye low, | bushel | 73 75 
southern yellow, ° ‘ | 63 64 
white, . ‘ “6 64) 65 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, > | 85| 95 
Barle : ae aaaeal ee Ee | 70} 75 
Oats, Northorn, ° (prime) ie, | 41) 45 
Hay, best English, New, ° ton 21 GO; 22 60 
Eastern screwed, . . - - “ 16 00) 17 60 
Hard pressed, . . . « - | “ | 15 00} 16 00 
Honry,. . oo « * > OOO eS 33] 37 
Hops, Ist quality ~ ¢ © « « « | pound | 20) 22 
saquaty 4.5 sis 3 « 8 19 
LARD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 9 10 
Southern, Ist sort, care | ‘ 94| 10 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, ie sila | oe 2) 21 
a6 upper, . . Ib, | 22) 
Dry Hide, sole. . } pound 17) 19 
- upper, . .. | Ib. 18) 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . . | pound 25! 27 
Baltimore, sole, a Se ee tal... 25 26 
LIME, best sort Reel é cask 106] 112 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . | barre) | 29 00) 21 @0 
Navy,Mess,. . .. . «| 43 59] 14 50 
Bone, middlings, . . .*. ‘“ | Ps) 00| 16 CO 
Sexps, Herd’sGrass,. . . . bushel | 2 37} 2 50 
Red Top, northern, id 87} 1g00 
Red Clover, northern, pound | 1A 124 
White Dutch Honeysuckle id | 30; So 
TALLow, tried, ‘ | ewt | 9 00 
WooL, Me srino, full b lood, “washe d, | pound 62 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, os i 75 
Merino, {ths washed, . . = 52) 55 
Merino, halfblood, » . . “ 45 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . - “ 424 45 
Native washed, . . . . 3 3) 40 
Pulled superfine, . | a 55) 60 
IstLambs, ..- .« “ 47 50 
24°“ i. ae 36] 40 
Ta . ace id St 33 
Ist Spinning, “ 42 15 
Sourchern pulled wool is gener rally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
— = - = = = ~- 


PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams,northern, . . + + + + + j pound, 10} 11 
southern, . , ew ec se 9} 1! 
Pork, wholehogs, . »- +--+ 2+ « | “ a, 
ees Oe ee a ee 9: W 
Burfer, (mb). . ~ 2 ee oe | * 14; 16 
fp, bOst,. + «2 + 8 “ 17 18 
es 6 + << = ee moa. o | dozen 22; 25 
PoTATORS, . . ‘ | bushel 0; 
CIDER, (according to quality, ) | barrel 125, 1 50 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpbay, Dec. 30, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 730 Beef Catile, 30 Stores, 1520 Sheep 
and 66 Swine. 

Pricrs. Beef Cattle-— Dull, and prices reduced; about 
160 Beef Cattle remain unsold. We uoticed one or two yoke 
taken at $5 50 ; we quote prime at $5 a5 25 ; good at 450 a 
5 ; thin at350a4 25 

Sheep.—Demand fair for the senson. We noticed sales at 
$1 67,1 84,2, 2 12, 233, 2 50, 267, 3 and 3 50, 

Swine.—In demand ; those at market were prinetpally from 
the neighboring slaughter-yards ; none were t taken in lots ; re- 


tail price 6 for Sows and 7 for Barrows. 
we E a 
JUST RECEIVED, 


5 Cases Fox & Sable Boas, White, Black & Brown. For 
sale cheap, at 414 Washington Sircet. 











ELIAB STONE BREWER. 
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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 


Of the Carrier of the New England Farmer to his 
Friends ani Patrons. 


Granpratuer Time, the only sage 
Who ev'n in this enlighten’d age 
Has really realiz'd the notion 
Of practical perpetual motion, 
Has brought your Carrier once more 
Your Honor’s Eminence before 
With cap in hand, and that humility, 
Which caps the climax of civility, 
To wish your wishes may be gratified, 
And hopes of happiness be ratified. 


The year which recently has sped 
Was prodigal in bounties shed, 
Has blessed our basket and our store 
Till avarice could claim no more. 
Geod,Mother Earth has given profuse- 
Ly every thing she could produce.— 
Has yielded all she could, which can 
Promote the happiness of Man. 
And if our hearts do not o’erflow 
-With gratitude we ought, I trow, 
To be hereafter doom’d to dwell 
In tangled dell or gloomy cell, 
And not allow’d a common share 
Of food and raiment, light and air. 


Some folks, who call themselves our betters, 
Are, notwithstanding, much our debtors, 
Owe us a sum too big for counting, 

As large as say Wachusett mountain— 

As many eagles three times told, 

As Massachusetts bay would hold, 

Thrown in and spread from strand to strand, 
Till fill’d up level with the land :— 

"T would take, I take it what would come 
To something near th’ enormous sum, 

c™ largest ever heard of yet, 

hich would pay off Great Britain's debt ; 
Or product of both Indies, was it 
Applied to make our said deposit. 


We fear your honor will surmise 
That these our facts in fact are lies; 
But stop and hear our statement through, 
We'll eat our words or prove them true. 
Please to take into computation, 
What mankind owe to cultivation, 
And realize that We tHe Titers 
Compose the social fabric’s pillars, 
Without our aid the world would be 
A miserable menagerie, * 
A boundless Wilderness of Sin, 
And human life not worth a pin, 
The wildest beast that ever ran 
Would be the brutal biped Man ;— 
The fine and useful arts would be, 
As Yankees phrase it,) “ up a tree.” 
here Genius, like Minerva’s Owl, 
Perches forlorn,—grim gaunt wolves how], 
And bears and panthers throng the copse 
Ready to catch him when he drops : 
A more tremendous situation 
Ne’er cross'd a bard's imagination, 
But something like it marks the strife, 
"Twixt civilized and savage life, 
semething worse is realized 
Where culture is not known and priz’d— 
Where neither hands, nor heads nor hearts © 
Are sway’d by sciences and arts. 


Did we not keep up cultivation, 
Down-detry-down would go the Nation, 
The pert might prate, the proud parade, 
But all must starve without our aid. 
Without the Cultivator’s art 
Wild beasts would throng the bustling mart 
Our rich men’s mansions would be lairs 
For raccoons, woodchucks, wild-cats, bears.— 
But beauty’s domicile must be 
A sullen cave, or hollow tree ; 
er best apparel made of leaves, 
counterpart of Madam Eve’s 
ithout two bushel bags for sleeves,) 
Rough beechen withes and thorns must tether 
And gum and bird-lime glue together. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Some limpid rivulet for tracin 
The semblance of her lovel Rie in 
Must serve the uncultivated lass 
For basin, bath, and looking glass. 

Assist in making such displays 

As take in dandies now-a-days. 

Ah! Ladies! Ladies, ah! ‘tis true, 
Such might have been the case with you, 
Did not hard-handed cultivators 

Improve our habits, mend our natures. 
And education higher place 

The standard of the human race. 


The famous Mr. Edmund Burke 
Has said in substance, some men’s work 
Is worth too much for valuation, 
That money yields no compensation :— 
For, some displays of human powers, 
(To wit some head work, such as ours) 
Admit of no equivalent given, 
For cash is trash, but mind is Heaven. 
Then, if this globe itself were tender’d 
It would not pay for service render’d, 
In which your ed bounty’s suitor 
Has been an humble coadjutor. 
We, notwithstanding would be willing 
To take a quarter, or a shilling, 
The smallest trifle would be priz’d, 
Which shows our claims are recogniz'd. 
A pistareen for instance, may 
Send us rejoicing on our way, 
With which you can have no objection 
To clench your claims to our affection, 
And we'll obey, as you exhibit them, 
Your orders then, henceforth ad libitum. 





AN EPITOME OF THE WORLD. 

Butwer, in his last work, ‘‘ England and the 
English,” tells the following anecdote : 

‘A Russian of my acquaintance visited England 
with a small portmanteau, about two years ago. 
Good heavens! how he abused us! never was so 
rude, cruel and barbaric a people! I saw him a 
few months since, having paid us a second visit ; 
he was in raptures with all he saw; never was a 
people so improved; his table was covered with 
cards—how hospitable we were! The master of 
the hotel had displaced an English family to ac- 
commodate him ; what refined consideration for a 
stranger! Whence arose the difference of the 
Russian’s estimate of us? His uncle was dead— 
he had come into a great property. In neither 
case had our good people looked at the FOREIGNER ; 
they had looked the first time at the small port- 
manteau, and the second time at the three car- 
riages and four.” 





QUIDS. 

Tue following elegant calculations from the 
Charleston Observer, are for the especial benefit of 
tobacco-chewers. A few months ago we were told 
of an Anti-Matrimonial Society, formed by the 
young ladies of this town; if they would establish 
an Anti- marrying-a-Tobacco-Chewing-Husband- 
Society, there would be more in it. . 

Portland Courier. 

*¢ Allow that a young man, who is a confirmed 
tohacco-chewer, may live twenty-five years. In 
each day there will issue from his mouth half a 
pint of fluid too nauseously disgusting to describe. 
In twenty-five years this will amount to five hun- 
dred and fifty gallons, or more than four hogs- 
heads of this detestable mass. In the same time, 
allowing him only two ounces a day, he will roll 
as a sweet morsel under his tongue half a ton of 
the hateful weed, which will sicken a dog or kill 
a horse, forming a heap of the size of a hay-stack. 
Then his rejected quids would form a still larger 
pile. Now if such a young man could see ten 





half hogsheads full of abominable filth, destined 


to pass through his mouth—a wagon load of to- 
bacco, and ten wheelbarrows heaped up with quids, 
designed for an equally intimate association with 
his lips; how would the prospect affect him? Aud 
if the delicate young lady who is to be the part- 
ner of his life could see the same, how enviable 
would be her emotions ?” 








— 





AMERICAN HEARTH RUGS. 

JUST received at 414 Washington street, a fresh supply of 

Hearth Rugs, from the Tariffville Factory, manufactured ex- 

pressly for the subscriber—they are superior in beauty and fab- 
ric to any imported. E.S BREWER. 

N.B. E.S. B. will receive orders to manufacture Rugs to 
match any carpet. iseoptJ1 nov 23 





25,000 YARDS COTTON FRINGE. 


JUST received from Philadelphia, and for sale by ELIAB 
STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washagion street. 
tf 


oct 31 





CASH STORE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale a large stock of English and 
American Goods at reduced prices, among which are 
Bales Black Bombazette of good quality, at 124 ets. per yard. 

“ec Green a“ a“ “é oe e “6 “ 

‘ Blue and Brown Camblets of good quality, at 124 cents, 

“ Scotch Plaids, " 08 ae. 

“English, Sup. & fine 6-4 Merino from 3s. to 8s. per yard. 

“ French “ ““ “ “ sé gl to 82 “ “ 

In addition to the above, the subscriber offers a more exten- 
sive stock of Woollen, Linen and Cotton Goods, than can be 
had at any other Store in the City, at prices proportionably 
low to those above named. 

E. S. BREWER, 414 Washington Street. 





NEW ENGLAND SEED STORE, 
AND HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY, 





THE Subscriber having made enlargements in the business 
of the above Establishment, is now enabled to furnish Traders 
and others with 

GARDEN, GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 1835; and the 
arden Seeds warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this 
establishment excepting those raised expressly for it, and by 
experienced seedsmen ; and those kinds imported which cannot 
be raised to perfection in this country : these are from the best 
houses in ——— and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requésted whenever there are any failures 
hereafter, they should be represented to the Subscriber ; not 
that it is possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circum- 
stances, but that sati§faction may be rendered and perfection 
ee 

xes of Garden Seeds, neatly papered up in packages for 
retailing ; and dealers supplied at a large discount. 

GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, at as low prices as 
can be bought in Boston, as arrangements have now been made 
to obtain the best and purest seed. 

({C>Catalogues sent gratis to applicants, and Orders solicited 
early, as better justice can be done in the execution. 


N. E. Seed Store, connected with the N. E. Farmer Offee, 
Ne. 51 & 52 North Market-str. GEORGE ©. BARRETT. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annem, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedae- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{[> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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